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Lincoln  Shrine  Stands  at  Hodgenville,  Ky. 


Illinois  Central  Alone  Serves  Town  Where  He  Was  Born 
and  Where  He  Spent  His  Boyhood  Days 


The  Illinois  Central  is  the  only  rail- 
road serving  Hodgenville,  Ky.,  where 
is  preserved  the  old  log  cabin  in 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born.  Tour- 
ists from  all  parts  of  the  world  make  the 
trip  there  to  see  the  birthplace  of  the  for- 
mer president  of  the  United  States. 

The  old  log  cabin  is  in  its  original  posi- 
tion, on  a hill  that  dominates  the  surround- 
ing ground  which  was  formerly  the  Lincoln 
farm.  It  is  protected  from  the  elements  by 
a memorial  building. 

The  old  Lincoln  farm  is  now  the  Lincoln 
National  Park.  It  was  deeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  Lincoln  Farm  Association 
upon  consideration  that  the  land  and  build- 
ings thereon  be  forever  conserved.  The 
Lincoln  Farm  Association  had  purchased 
the  property  after  raising  a public  subscrip- 
tion of  $385,000.  All  of  this  amount,  except 
$48,000,  was  spent  for  ground  and  improve- 
ments. The  latter  sum  was  left  as  an  endow- 
ment to  care  for  the  park. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  park  that  rivals  in 
interest  the  old  log  cabin  in  which  Lincoln 


was  born.  Its  history  is  as  romantic  as  the 
life  of  the  child  who  left  the  cabin  destined 
to  become  the  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Many  Changes  in  the  Old  Cabin 

A family  by  the  name  of  Harrison  lived 
in  it  after  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Indiana. 
It  was  then  vacant  for  several  years.  In 
the  early  sixties,  shortly  after  Lincoln  was 
chosen  president,  George  Rodman,  an  ad- 
mirer of  Lincoln,  bought  the  old  cabin  from 
Richard  Creal,  and  moved  it  to  his  prop- 
erty, about  one  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
Lincoln  farm.  It  was  first  used  as  a shelter 
for  negroes,  and  later  as  a tenant  house. 
Two  terms  of  school  were  taught  in  the 
cabin  in  1872  and  1873.  John  Davenport 
married  the  school  teacher  in  1875,  and  they 
kept  house  in  the  cabin  until  1894.  That 
year  it  was  purchased  by  A.  W.  Dennett 
and  moved  back  to  the  original  site  on  the 
Lincoln  farm. 

The  cabin  rested  on  the  old  foundation 
only  a short  time.  In  the  same  year  it  was 
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taken  down,  and  the  143  pieces  were  marked 
and  shipped  to  the  Nashville  Centennial.  It 
was  moved  to  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
again  exhibited  at  the  Buffalo  Exposition 
in  1901.  It  was  then  purchased  by  David 
Creer  and  stored  in  the  Poffenhausen  man- 
sion on  Long  Island.  In  1906  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  came  in  possession  of  the 
cabin,  and  shipped  it  to  Louisville,  Ky., 
where  it  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
Homecoming  Celebration.  It  was  stored  in 
Louisville  until  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  memorial  building  which  was 
to  shelter  it,  w’hen  it  was  returned  to  the 
Lincoln  farm  at  Hodgenville.  It  was  taken 
back  to  the  original  site  for  the  ceremony 
and  immediately  returned  to  storage  until 
the  building  which  houses  it  was  dedicated 
in  1911. 

Cabin  Now  in  Memorial  Building 

The  memorial  building  was  designed  by 
John  Russell  Pope.  The  material  used  is 
Stony  Creek  Connecticut  granite. 

Within  the  memorial  building  now  stands 
the  humble  1-room  cabin  in  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  With  the  exception  of  in- 
scriptions on  the  walls  of  the  memorial 
building,  a card  index  cabinet  in  one  cor- 
ner and  a chain  around  the  cabin,  there  is 
nothing  to  detract  the  attention  of  the  visi- 
tor from  the  chief  object  of  the  memorial 
building. 

The  original  dirt  floor  has  been  covered 
with  concrete,  so  that  it  will  remain  per- 
manent. A post  has  been  set  vertically  in 
the  center  of  the  floor  to  mark  the  exact 
spot  for  replacing  the  cabin  when  it  is 
moved  for  exhibition  purposes. 


rails  that  made  this  fence,  but  doubtless 
he  watched  his  father  wielding  his  crude  ax 

Cabin  Was  Built  Close  to  Spring 

The  spring  that  furnished  the  Lincoln 
family  with  water  is  still  to  be  found.  It 
is  yet  highly  praised  by  the  neighbors  on 
account  of  its  excellent  qualities.  The  cabin 
was  built  close  to  this  spring. 

There  is  the  “path  of  the  barefoot  boy,” 
the  old  mill.  Knob  Creek,  from  which 
Lincoln  was  saved  from  drowning  when  a 
lad,  and  the  old  millstone  on  which  was 
ground  the  meal  for  the  daily  bread  of  the 
Lincoln  family. 

From  the  time,  that  the  memorial  project 
was  launched  to  the  date  of  the  acceptance 
of  the  park  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, three  presidents  visited  the  birthplace 
of  Lincoln  and  took  part  in  the  exercises 
appropriate  to  the  occasions.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  presided  over  the  cere- 
monies at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone, 
February  12,  1909.  President  William  H. 
Taft  attended  the  dedicatory  services  No- 
vember 9,  1911,  and  the  formal  acceptance 
of  the  Lincoln  farm  as  a national  park  was 
by  President  Woodrow  Wilson,  September 
4,  1916. 

A Case  of  ’Vaporation 

The  jceeper  tells  of  a tourist  from  Chi- 
cago who  came  to  view  the  birthplace  of 
Lincoln. 

A fine  automobile  stopped  in  front  of  the 
memorial  building,  and  the  Chicagoan 
walked  up  the  steps  with  his  negro  chauf- 


The  government  has  placed 
a keeper  in  charge  to  look 
after  the  property,  to  give  a 
brief  history  of  the  cabin  to 
the  visitors  and  to  keep  van- 
dals from  taking  souvenirs. 

A stroll  about  the  Lincoln 
National  Park  is  indeed  in- 
teresting. All  of  the  natural 
elements  that  contributed  toi 
the  early  environment  of  Lin- 
coln have  been  retained. 

There  is  the  old  rail  fence 
which  borders  that  portion  of 
the  Jackson  Highway  pass- 
ing through  the  park.  Lin- 
coln was  too  young  to  take 
part  in  the , splitting  of  the 
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feur.  They  entered  the  building,  and  stood 
admiring  the  log  cabin. 

“Tom,”  the  man  from  Chicago  said  to 
the  negro,  “what  do  you  think  would  have 
happened  if  we  had  come  up  here  in  our 
car  when  the  Lincoln  family  was  living 
here?” 

“Don’t  you  think,”  he  continued,  “that 


Mr.  Lincoln  would  have  poked  a squirrel 
rifle  through  that  lone  window,  and  filled 
us  full  of  lead?  Or  would  he  have  hit 
out  for  the  woods  back  behind  here?” 

The  negro  scratched  his  head  and  seem- 
ed to  be  in  deep  thought  for  a short  time. 
Then  he  said:  “No  sah,  Misto  Lincoln 
would  have  just  'vaporated,  dat’s  all. 


Ditcher  Is  a Help  in  Maintenance  Work 


By  L.  H.  BOND, 

District  Engineer,  Chicago  ; 

The  problem  of  proper  drainage  is  as 
old  as  the  railroads;  without  adequate 
ditches  the  track  cannot  be  maintained  at 
a high  standard. 

The  original  ditcher,  a shovel  in  the  hands 
of  a more  or  less  efficient  laborer,  has  seen  its 
day  and  is  being  rapidly  replaced  by  modern 
machines.  The  team  and  scraper  did  good 
work  through  this  same  period  and  can  still 
be  depended  upon  under  certain  conditions, 
but  this  method  is  slow  and  expensive. 

The  modern  machine,  operated  on  the 
rails,  consists  of  two  major  types,  the  dip- 
per, or  loading,  type  and  the  wing,  or  drag 
type.  Either  of  these  types  can  be  operated 
throughout  the  year  provided  the  frost  is 
not  too  deep.  The  American  ditchers,  work- 
ing in  pairs,  have  materially  changed  for  the 
better  the  ditching  conditions  on  this  rail- 
road. This  machine  is  well  known. 

Now  comes  the  Jordan  spreader  with 
ditcher  attachment.  The  spreader  itself  is 


not  new,  but  the  ditcher  wing  is,  at  least 
on  the  Illinois  Central.  An  exhaustive  trial 
Ws  made  early  in  January  on  the  St.  Louis 
division,  between  Texas  Junction  and  Sand 
Ridge.  This  location  was  selected  on  ac- 
count, of  having  about  the  worst  conditions 
that  could  be  encountered  from  a ditching 
standpoint  and  affording  a good  opportunity 
because  of  lack  of  interference  with  regular 
train  service. 

The  machine  pictured  herewith  is  a special 
type  flat  car,  with  cylinders,  guides  and 
wings  arranged  so  that  one  man  can  handle 
the  entire  operation  in  a most  satisfactory 
manner.  A work  train  consisting  of  an  800- 
class  engine  or  larger,  together  with  caboose 
and  crew,  is  all  that  is  needed  in  addition  to 
the  spreader  and  operator.  The  power  is  all 
furnished  by  the  locomotive.  Air  from  the 
air  pump  operates  tha  wings,  and  the  ditch- 
ing motion  comes  from  the  tractive  effort. 
The  ditcher  wing  and  folding  parallel  re- 
tainer are  lowered  in  the  ditch  at  a point 
some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  from  the 


Ditcher  ht  Work  on  the  St.  Louis  Division 


